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Foreword 


The year 1950 marked the mid-point of a century in which social and 
economic forces had created new problems for secondary schools. It also 
marked a convenient point at which one might well take stock of the 
secondary school and determine, in the light of current social and economic 
developments, some directions in which that school should move that would 
make it, in the years ahead, a much more effective institution for the 
education of boys and girls of secondary school age. It was for this purpose 
that a workshop entitled “The Future of the Secondary School” was sponsored 
by the School of Education on the campus of Indiana University during the 
1950 summer session. This bulletin is designed as a report of some conclusions 
and recommendations reached by the persons who attended this workshop. 

It is important that the reader keep clearly in mind the source of the 
conclusions and recommendations regarding needed changes in the secondary 
school that appear in this bulletin. Equally important is an understanding of 
the process by which these conclusions and recommendations were developed. 
The conclusions are not those of a specialist, of two or three persons, or of 
a committee of the workshop. Instead, they represent the composite thinking 
of the entire membership of the workshop. The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are not merely the proposals of some authority which were accepted 
unchallenged by members of the workshop. Instead, stimulated by the remarks 
of guest speakers, they were developed through a process of group thinking 
that reflects the combined intelligence of the participants and the total ex- 
perience of all persons in the workshop. 

The organization and setting of the workshop and the nature of the 
group process, together with an evaluation of the workshop by the teachers 
who participated in it, are described in Part I. 

Part II consists of five major conclusions regarding the need for changes 
that, in the judgment of the members of the workshop, should be made in 
the secondary school. Each conclusion is followed by a discussion of its im- 
portance or need in the light of selected social and economic changes or 
technological developments. The statements supporting each conclusion are 
based on the thinking of speakers who were guests of the workshop, and 
have been tested in the light of the intelligence and experience of the partic- 
ipants. For this reason it is impossible to give specific credit to any speaker or 
to any person in the workshop for statements that appear in this section of the 
report. Each conclusion, with its supporting evidence, is followed by some spe- 
cific recommendations for changes that are needed in the secondary school of 
tomorrow, It is hoped that the readers of this bulletin may be challenged by 
the thinking found in this report. 


Howarp T. BaTCHELDER 
SuirLey H. ENGLE 
Co-directors of the workshop 
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Organization and Setting of the Workshop 


Coming at the exact mid-point of the century, the theme of the workshop 
—the future of the secondary school—was both timely and forward-looking. 
The problem of making the secondary school an institution responsive and 
sensitive to social, economic, and technological developments has always been 
a timely one. But the problem is even more acute and the need for a solution 
much more urgent in a period characterized by rapid changes in these fields. 
That we are living in such a period today is generally recognized. That social 
changes, everywhere about us, are bound to affect practices in secondary 
schools in the years ahead is certain, Accordingly, it was the assumption in 
offering this workshop that an examination of recent social, economic, and 
technological developments would have implications for making the secondary 
school of the future a more effective institution for the education of youth. 
The workshop was designed, therefore, with two purposes in mind: 

1. To acquaint experienced teachers with some of the significant social- 
economic developments that are likely to influence practices in the secondary 
school of the future 

2. To create a setting for a critical examination of selected social-economic 
developments leading to conclusions and recommendations for needed changes 
in the secondary school of tomorrow. 


Personnel in the Workshop 


The workshop was attended by 23 experienced secondary school teachers 
who were selected primarily in terms of their interest and desire to participate 
in a workshop of this nature." Among the 23 participants were experienced 
teachers in all major instructional areas in the secondary school, with the 
exception of music, foreign languages, and vocational agriculture. Included 
in the group was one high school principal and a specialist in guidance. 

Although participation in the workshop carried with it five semester 
hours of credit, membership was both selective and voluntary. It was selective 
in the sense that experienced teachers most likely to be interested in a course 
offering of this nature were recommended to the directors of the workshop 
by superintendents and principals. Letters of invitation were then written to 
these teachers a month or so before the beginning of the workshop, explain- 
ing clearly its nature and purposes. Membership was voluntary in the sense 
that the course was not a required one. In brief, those who participated in 
the workshop did so because they were genuinely interested in a workshop of 
this nature. 


Organization of the Workshop 


The workshop convened at the beginning of the summer session, on June 
19, and closed four weeks later on July 14. The work schedule was so arranged 
that deliberations of the group were never interrupted by the necessity of 


See Appendix A for the names of participants. 
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stopping at any specific time so that members of the group might attend 
other classes. There were morning and afternoon sessions, each about three 
hours in length, for five days a week. However, discussion groups often ex- 
tended their deliberations into the evening hours in order to complete the 
work they had set out to accomplish that day. 

The physical setting and arrangements for housing the workshop were 
ideal. Through the cooperation of administrative personnel in the University, 
an adequate number of adjoining rooms in a dormitory were set aside for 
use by groups and committees in the workshop. The setting was informal and 
free from interruptions. 

Democratic processes and techniques of group work were employed 
throughout the workshop. In fact, beginning the first day, the activities of 
the workshop were, in a large sense, taken over and conducted by the group 
for the group. For example, a steering committee consisting of five persons, 
responsible to the members of the workshop, met daily with the directors to 
assist in planning the activities of the group. Four other committees were 
formed to take care of most administrative and routine matters, and all 
members of the workshop served.on at least one of these committees. The 
four committees and their respective functions were: 

1. A resource committee which prepared and distributed bibliographies, 
arranged displays of pertinent reading materials, and made arrangements for 
the presentation of selected films in teacher education. 

2. A publicity committee which prepared news items and turned these 
over to the publicity bureau of the university for release to local newspapers. 

3. A recreation committee which planned appropriate social and recrea- 
tional activities for the group. 

4. An evaluation committee which made periodic appraisals of progress 
in the workshop and developed instruments for evaluating the outcomes of 
the workshop. 

Responsibility for leadership in the committees and in discussion groups 
rotated among all members of the workshop. Every person in the workshop 
assumed responsibility at one time or another for chairing a group, or for 
recording a group discussion, or evaluating the progress of a group. The use 
of democratic processes led to constructive suggestions, to a free flow of ideas, 
to originality, creativity, and independence of thinking. The use of group 
processes had much to do, too, with the maintenance of interest, morale, and 
enthusiasm. The problemn of motivation simply did not exist. As one visitor 
remarked, “I never saw a group that was more challenged and interested in 
what it was doing.” 


An Experience in Group Thinking 


The conclusions and recommendations appearing in Part II of this 
bulletin will be much more meaningful if the method by which they were 
arrived at is clear. 

It will be recalled that the first purpose of the workshop was to acquaint 
teachers with some of the significant social-economic developments that arc 
likely to influence the secondary school of the future. To achieve this purpose 
authorities selected by the directors of the workshop were invited to discuss 
pertinent developments of an economic or social nature and to acquaint the 
workshop group with technological advancements in such fields as atomic 
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energy, transportation, and mass media of communication.’ Every effort was 
made to obtain prominent local as well as out-of-state authorities who could 
stimulate and challenge the thinking of the group." 

It was a customary procedure in the workshop to present not more than 
one speaker or one panel of speakers each day. Following the speaker or panel, 
members of the workshop divided into three parallel discussion groups in which 
the ideas of the speakers were critically examined. Through these procedures 
for organizing small discussion groups, the second purpose was achieved, 
leading to development of conclusions and recommendations concerning need- 
ed changes in the secondary schools, Often the speakers remained for the 
rest of the day, or even longer on some occasions, to meet informally with 
discussion groups or in joint sessions of the three groups for the purpose of 
amplifying or explaining some points which it was felt needed to be re- 
examined. This procedure in group discussion led to a thorough and critical 
examination of all ideas that had been expressed. Through this process of 
group thinking, conclusions were eventually reached which were acceptable to 
all. 

Joint meetings of the entire workshop were held as often as the discussion 
groups were ready to report their conclusions and recommendations. Further 
discussion in the joint meetings, involving critical examination, rejection, 
modification, and acceptance of the group reports, led to the final report of 
conclusions and recommendations that appears in Part II of this bulletin. 

There is strength in a report that comes out of group thinking. A report 
of this nature has strength in the sense that each conclusion and each recom- 
mendation is tested in the light of the combined intelligence of the group. It 
has strength because the ideas were developed cooperatively, were understood, 
and were tested in the light of the cumulative experiences of members of the 
group. A final report of this nature has strength because each member of the 
group has agreed that every conclusion and every recommendation is sensible 
and workable. 

Thirty-three conclusions were agreed upon that would make the secondary 
school of tomorrow a more effective institution for the education of boys and 
girls, These 33 conclusions vary in importance, and some overlap. The editors 
have, therefore, arbitrarily selected five which, in their judgment, are repre- 
sentative of group thinking in the workshop. 

It should be kept in mind that these conclusions and recommendations 
concerning needed changes in the secondary school which appear in this 
bulletin contain the substance of agreement of the entire membership of the 
workshop. This fact is important. The caliber of thinking that is revealed in 
this report and the contribution that this thinking may make to the clarifica- 
tion of some unfinished tasks of the secondary school are to be credited to 
the contributions of the speakers and to the productivity of the democratic 
process in group thinking rather than to the persons who edited the final 
report of the workshop. 


The Workshop as Judged by the Participants 


It will be recalled in the description of the organization of the workshop 
that an evaluation committee had the responsibility of developing an in- 


*See Appendix B for the agenda of the workshop. 
*See Appendix C for an alphabetized list of guest speakers. 
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strument for evaluating the workshop. This instrument was filled out by all 
23 participants at the close of the workshop. An analysis of these final 
evaluations provides a revealing picture of the extent to which, in the 
judgment of the 23 participants, the purposes of the workshop were achieved 
and the ways in which the workshop was of value to them. It also reveals 
some interesting by-products of the workshop and provides an excellent source 
of suggestions for improving future workshops of this nature. 

The final evaluation form contained seven questions which the evaluation 
committee judged important and which participants were asked to answer at 
the close of the workshop and to return unsigned to the committee. 

The first item called for a rating of this workshop in comparison with 
other graduate courses in education which had been taken by participants. 
Twenty-two participants gave the workshop a superior rating, while one per- 
son rated the workshop of equal value to other graduate courses in education 
which he had taken. 

The second question in the final evaluation form was of an open response 
type. It asked for ways in which members of the workshop judged the ex- 
perience to be of value to them as classroom teachers. Thirteen teachers said 
that working together in a democratic way opened to them new avenues of 
classroom procedures and policies; eight members of the workshop thought 
that they obtained a much better understanding of group organization; six 
teachers were convinced that life adjustment and human relations should be 
emphasized more in our schools; five teachers said that they gained a better 
understanding of the whole educational picture; five teachers thought that 
the information value of good visual aids was impressed upon their minds; 
three teachers said that they obtained a better understanding of the proper 
relationship between the school and the community; three teachers indicated 
that, through the exchange of ideas with other classroom teachers, they had 
obtained new techniques and ideas applicable to their teaching. Two teachers 
said that the inadequacies of our present secondary school curriculum were 
revealed to them; two teachers indicated that they expected to return to their 
teaching positions with greater enthusiasm which should improve their teach- 
ing; two teachers said that they had acquired materials and bibliographies that 
would be of a great value to them in teaching; two teachers were convinced 
of the value of the common learnings type of curriculum and thought that 
it should be inaugurated and followed in later high school years by a selected 
group of electives in line with the interests and aptitudes of the students; two 
teachers said that every school’s educational philosophy needed to be inspected, 
evaluated, and perhaps changed almost constantly to meet pupil and com- 
munity needs in our ever-changing world. One teacher said that he was con- 
vinced that students must be treated as individuals; one teacher said that he 
had a new understanding of the problems of semantics encountered by students; 
one teacher said that he gained a broader concept and better understanding of 
the technological advancements and social-economic trends and their educa- 
tional implications for the secondary school; and one teacher said that he 
gained a more optimistic outlook on the future of our public schools. 

The third question in the final evaluation form asked for the jucgments 
of the workshop members in regard to what the most valuable contribution of 
the workshop had been, Eight teachers believed that the exchange of ideas had 
been of great use to them; seven teachers said that they were impressed by 
the ideas brought to them by some of the guest speakers; six of the teachers 
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said that they especially enjoyed the good fellowship among the members 
of the workshop; five teachers said that they learned the organization of and 
the procedures in a democratic classroom; five teachers said that this course 
had contributed to their professional growth and had impressed upon them 
the necessity for continued in-service growth; five teachers said that they 
learned the group process method of teaching; two teachers said that the 
workshop made them realize that “I’’ revolves about the needs of the students. 
One person said that this course had sharpened his ability in analytical think- 
ing; one teacher said that she had had a rekindling of the fire of hope that we 
can some day teach practically all boys and girls; and one teacher said that 
this workshop had been an inspiration to him. 

The fourth question requested information from each workshop member 
in regard to the aspect of the workshop that seemed to be of least value. Six 
teachers said that they became discouraged at times with the controversies 
over semantics and the phrasing of words; three teachers said that the general 
group sessions were rather dull at times; three teachers said that almost every- 
thing done in the workshop was of great value to them; two teachers said that, 
although the process is probably the major process that should be used in our 
schools, they were already familiar with the process so they obtained very 
little knowledge about its use. One teacher seemed to think that having guest 
speakers and resource leaders remain overtime for questioning was of little 
educational value; one teacher commented on the fact that part of the time 
he evaluated the convictions and recommendations of the group and that to 
him the process seemed to be of very little value; one teacher said that the 
special interest group meetings seemed to be of very little value to him; one 
teacher said that he thought the workshop was over-organized; and another 
teacher said that the workshop library was of least value to him. 

The fifth question was concerned with recommendations for improving 
future workshops of this type. Five teachers thought that more time should be 
allotted for small group meetings; four teachers thought that the scope of 
the course should be narrowed; four teachers were of the opinion that one 
speaker or panel each day should be sufficient to motivate and accelerate 
thinking; three teachers thought that the entire workshop group should reach 
the understanding at the beginning of the workshop that nothing should be 
allowed to hamper the free flow of ideas by the participants, as the problems 
involving semantics and classification could be worked out later. Two teachers 
thought that at times one or two persons seemed to dominate the group 
thinking, while they felt that all members should be encouraged to participate; 
two teachers thought that Friday of each week should be left open for the 
completion of the week’s work; two teachers thought that the leaders of the 
workshop should outline a complete working arrangement for the first few 
days of the workshop; two members of the workshop indicated that there 
was a need for more secretarial help; two teachers thought that there should 
be fewer speakers and more panels; two teachers thought that the group would 
be a little better balanced if a few more administrators were members, al- 
though they did not want so many administrators that they would dominate 
the group. One teacher said that each session of the workshop should be 
evaluated; one teacher said that even though a wonderful job was done by 
the resource committee in the collecting of materials and bibliographies, the 
service should be expanded; one teacher thought that more laymen should be 
invited to participate (the idea behind this thought was that the ideas of the 
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general public might differ radically from those of educators in setting up 
the curriculum of the future); one teacher thought that some people with 
ideas opposed to progressive educational principles should be brought into the 
group—he seemed to think that a little more challenge might have tested and 
strengthened the conclusions and recommendations; one teacher thought that 
less emphasis should be placed on producing a written report; one teacher 
thought that enrollment in the workshop should cease after the first meeting 
of the group; one teacher thought that much time could be saved by having 
all of the details of procedure worked out by a small group rather than by the 
entire group, although he seemed to think that the steering committee worked 
efficiently toward attaining this end result during the latter part of the 
workshop; one teacher thought that objectives should be set up at the be- 
ginning of the workshop; and one teacher thought that Mr. Wyatt, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Indiana State Teachers Association, should be invited to 
the workshop for resource information. 

The last two questions in the final evaluation form had to do with the 
extent to which participants would recommend that the workshop replace the 
more conventional lecture method in undergraduate and graduate education 
courses. No person recommended that the workshop method of learning re- 
place entirely the lecture method in undergraduate courses; six recommended 
that it replace the lecture method in most undergraduate courses; and 16 
recommended that it replace the lecture method in some undergraduate edu- 
cation courses.‘ With respect to the workshop replacing the more conventional 
lecture method in graduate education courses, three persons recommended that 
this change be made in all graduate education courses; 15 were of the opinion 
that it should replace the lecture method in most graduate education courses; 
and four persons recommended that it replace the lecture method in some 
graduate education courses." 


*One person did not check this item. 
5One person did not check this item. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


In all, 33 conclusions as to needed changes in the secondary schools 
were developed through a process of group thinking in the workshop. Space 
prohibits a listing of all these conclusions, for each is relatively meaningless 
unless it is followed with a statement of the thinking of the group supporting 
the conclusion itself and with recommendations for bringing about the 
needed change. A complete report of the workshop is, therefore, beyond the 
scope of this bulletin. For this reason, five major conclusions which are 
judged to be representative of the thinking of the group have been taken from 
the final report of the workshop, These five conclusions, with underlying 
statements supporting them and with the recommendations for bringing about 
the desired changes, follow. 


The secondary school must concern itself more centrally with the development 
of good human relations among pupils, teachers, administrators, the com- 
munity, and the world at large. 

The crisis of our times is a crisis in human relations. We have achieved a 
miracle in material production. The technological path to a life of plenty for 
all is now rather clearly charted and the problems that face us here are for 
the most part merely matters of time and engineering. The lag is in social 
engineering. We simply have not learned as yet to live amicably together; in 
a modern world, we must do so to survive, 

Technology, culminating in the conquest of the air and the A bomb, has 
smashed forever any possibility of isolationism as a foundation for American 
life. On the home scene the high development of the organizational principles 
of division of labor and mass production require a meshing of human effort 
and cooperative endeavor never before required of man. It is comparatively 
easy to live peaceably with people who live beyond broad geographical barriers, 
who never cross our paths, and whose way of life is free of dependence on 
ours as ours is free of dependence on theirs. In the modern world this condition 
no longer obtains, nor can it obtain again in a world of great industrial 
development and of shrinking distances. The world of the future will be a 
world of close personal proximities. We must learn to live efficiently in this 
kind of world. We can no longer afford the indulgence of unreasoned hates, 
false prides, and narrow national and racial prejudices, for to luxuriate in 
these is to destroy ourselves. 

The problem is threefold. How can we maintain respect for individuality, 
for individual integrity, and for freedom to innovate in the face of so much 
pressure for coordination of efforts? Secondly, how can we learn to respect 
the culture and way of life of people and groups of people who are different 
from ourselves and at the same time to maintain and cultivate the values of 
our own way of life? And lastly, what principles basic to all ways of life can 
be found around which diverse peoples of the world may unite to govern 
themselves? In short, can we establish a world government uniting the peoples 
of the world in peace? 

It can be seen at a glance that each of these problems is both personal 
and political or social in its ramifications. Effective group living requires, first 
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of all, effective personal living. Most of us must learn better how to live effec- 
tively and richly in our day-to-day relations with others. There is much 
evidence that many of our serious social problems trace themselves ultimately 
to warped and sick personalities. No society, and especially not one character- 
ized by a spectacular increase in nervous disorders and mental diseases, can 
ignore the importance of this problem of individual adjustment in the resolu- 
tion of our broad social problems. At the same time we must develop broad 
understandings of the problems of cultures to the end that narrow prejudices 
may be abandoned and the basic rights of people everywhere to live may be 
recognized and protected. It is only in this way that we may ultimately escape 
the terrible cost of social struggle and war. 

The catastrophic nature of the problems requires that the school make 
the development of good human relationships central in its program. As a 
very minimum we see the secondary school of the future meeting these needs: 

1, The secondary school of the future must provide an environment 
friendly and understanding of the personality of all the children of all the 
people. It must see to it that understanding is developed and respect is 
shown for the children and for the people of all nationalities, creeds, social and 
economic groups, and cultural backgrounds. In the casting of the program of 
the school it must avoid narrow class orientations to the needs of particular 
favored groups as, for example, the professional group or the college prepar- 
atory group. It must contrive instead to provide an education that meets the 
needs of every child and every group in the community. It must allow no 
artificial structures to grow within the school which tend to divide people 
rather than to unite them. It will reject, therefore, arbitrary segregation of 
pupils in the school or groupings on any basis whatsoever except that of 
providing for special needs. In any case the secondary school of the future 
will provide many experiences which cut across all existing social lines or 
barriers, as well as programs designed to bring minority groups in any com- 
munity, whether they be Negro, Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, labor, or manage- 
ment, into favorable social exchanges with the majority groups in the school. 
The secondary school of the future will work toward these ends, just as 
surely as it plans for scholastic achievement in content subjects. Therefore, 
it will continually study and weigh its program in the light of its social im- 
plications and effect as well as in terms of its informational outcomes. 

2. The secondary school of the future must place a greater emphasis on 
cooperation and cooperative achievement. It must encourage an increase in 
group activity, in responsible situations where the consequences of group 
decisions come to rest squarely on those making the decisions. It will work to 
reduce the preponderance of situations now existing in so many classrooms, 
situations in which children are competing with other children, often on very 
unequitable terms, and for no personal goals more important than recognition 
by the teacher and a satisfactory grade. We submit that this too prevalent 
grade orientation tends to corrupt the social aims of the modern secondary 
school. The need is for a greater humanization of academic learning situations 
by placing an increasing emphasis on personal learning goals and on in- 
dividualized instruction. The effort to standardize and fit everyone into a 
competitive grading schedule should be abandoned. At the same time the 
secondary school of the future must provide a wealth of situations both inside 
and outside the classroom whereby children may plan together toward worthy 
group goals and whereby children may work together, each in terms of his 
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own special talents, toward the accomplishment of these group goals. At least 
a portion of the curriculum should be organized around personal and social 
problems selected and defined by pupils and studied and acted upon coopera- 
tively. The activity program of the school should be largely pupil inspired, 
planned, and implemented, subject only to a modicum of adult interference 
so long as responsible social attitudes are maintained. 


3. The secondary school of the future must be democratic rather than 
authoritarian in its orientation. It must work openly and directly to build a 
school spirit and a school morale which, while it will work to maintain nec~- 
essary and accepted standards of responsible group conduct, will at the same 
time make possible a considerable extension of the areas of personal freedom. 
It will afford a progressively increasing number of opportunities for students 
to participate genuinely in the planning, management, and control of school 
activities, It will not depreciate the student potential for growth in responsi- 
bility and in capacity for self government. It will work energetically and 
constructively for acceptance by the lay community, by parents, and by 
school board members of a more generous and genuine participation of stu- 
dents in policy making in the school and in the community and will encourage 
a more generous provision of opportunities for school children to plan and 
work with adult community agencies and groups. The continued assertion of 
bald authority, either in the classroom or in the school as a whole, and the 
continued failure of the student body to develop progressively greater capacity 
for self discipline and for taking socially responsible group attitudes should be 
regarded as failures of the first order and as conditions completely deleterious 
to the development of the kind of good human relationships upon which our 
democratic way of life must be founded. 

4. The secondary school of the future must provide a wealth of leader- 
ship-followership situations. It must remember that in a democratic society 
both leadership and followership qualities are needed in every individual and 
that the best democratic leaders are those who are also the best followers. It 
must avoid the pitfall, therefore, of cultivating only the most talented, and 
it must see to it that every child has the opportunity to experience at times 
both leadership and followership roles, It must provide also the opportunity 
for children to analyze critically the effective nature of leadership and fol- 
lowership in a democratic society to the end of becoming intelligent and 
socially responsible members of the groups in which they live. 

5. The secondary school must encourage respect for individual differences 
and for individual achievement so long as these are not counter to common 
social goals. It must develop an atmosphere in the school which is kindly and 
challenging to the precocious child and which looks upon the cultivation of 
individual talent as enriching rather than endangering the life of the school 
and the community. It must work hard at the job of discovering the latent 
talent of every child and of finding socially acceptable ways of giving expres- 
sion to this talent. It must not frown on the strong-willed child or the innovator 
in the student body simply because he stands out from the crowd or because 
more time and more patience are required in his guidance. Rather, the second- 
ary school of the future must accept the challenge of cultivating both cooper- 
ators and innovators at one and the same time. It must see its job as develop- 
ing individuals who do not fear to be different but who respond just as readily 
to the demands of a social situation. 
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6. The secondary school of the future must provide instruction in mental 
hygiene and must accompany this instruction with an efficient guidance pro- 
gram to the end that students may come to understand themselves and others 
and the source of motivations and anxieties of people. 

7. The secondary school of the future must de-emphasize narrow national- 
istic instruction and replace it with a thorough study of cultures, including the 
cultures of other peoples, to the end that students may come to question the 
unfounded stereotypes by which others are too frequently judged and ridiculed 
and come to accept differences among people as natural and beneficial. In 
this vein the secondary school must include more work in world history, world 
literature, foreign languages, and anthropology in its program and de-empha- 
size somewhat the teaching of national history without reference to world 
perspectives. 

8. The secondary school of the future must treat the problem of world 
government with all the thoroughness that it gives to problems of local, state, 
and national government. 

9. The secondary school of the future must seek to provide opportunities 
for students, and on occasion for the parents of students of different racial 
and economic backgrounds to have mutually satisfying work and play expe- 
riences together. 


The secondary school must provide opportunities for pupils to learn what 
atomic energy is, what it can do, how it now affects their lives, and how 
it may affect their lives in the future. 


The blast of the atomic bomb in 1945 marked the beginning of a new 
age. The developments in atomic energy in this new age will by no means be 
restricted to the improvement of weapons for war. Already significant peace- 
time applications of atomic energy have been made in industry, agriculture, 
and medicine. And this is just the beginning. The day will come, perhaps very 
soon, when atomic energy will be used as a new source of power that will 
successfully compete with and, in some cases, replace power now generated by 
water, oil, gas, or coal. Developments in the use of nuclear materials in the 
fields of agriculture and medicine open up new wonderlands never before 
dreamed of. 

These significant developments in the field of atomic energy have sudden- 
ly thrown us into a new age for which we have little preparation and from 
which there is certainly no escape, Pupils will need more and more help in 
adjusting to this new age. The secondary school can provide this help by giv- 
ing pupils opportunities to acquire the understandings and attitudes that it 
will take to live effectively in an atomic age. Here are some recommendations 
for the secondary school that accepts the challenge of this new age. 

1. The basic facts about atomic fission and nuclear materials must be 
taught in the secondary school. A sensible long-range program for educating 
pupils about atomic energy should, therefore, be developed cooperatively by 
teachers of science, social studies, health, language arts, agriculture, and other 
subjects. 

There is certainly a place in general science for developing a basic under- 
standing of the facts about atomic fission and its possible uses as a new source 
of power. The scientific uses to which nuclear materials are being put in 
agriculture need to be known and appreciated by pupils in these classes. The 
beneficial as well as damaging biological aspects of radiation need to be con- 
sidered in health classes and in biology. Knowledge concerning the nature of 
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the atom itself should be provided in chemistry classes. The Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 as an example of socialized legislation and also the implications 
of atomic energy for world government need to be examined and evaluated in 
social studies classes. At the present time the above suggestions represent a 
minimum educational program about atomic energy in the secondary school. 
What we recommend, in brief, is that every schoo] examine its program to the 
end of seeing that the significant technological and social aspects of nuclear 
fission are not being neglected in its educational program. 

2. The secondary school must recognize that the rapidly-expanding field 
of atomic energy, with the development of nuclear materials as by-products, 
has created new vocational and professional opportunities for boys and girls. 
Vocational and educational guidance programs must acquaint pupils with the 
opportunities for work and for scientific careers in this new field, 

3. The secondary school must make it clear to pupils that the atomic 
bomb is an exceedingly devastating weapon and that it may be used against 
us if we fail to achieve lasting peace. Until that peace is assured, pupils must 
recognize the hazards of living in an atomic age. Self-protection and the 
treatment of injury in case of atomic attack are stern realities in a world that 
borders on war. We must equip pupils with the basic skills and understandings 
that will provide maximum protection against the dangerous effects of un- 
controlled atomic radiation. At the same time, to allay the fears that are 
perhaps unavoidably developed in an educational program of protection 
against the results of atomic attack, the secondary school must strive to develop 
in pupils an appreciation of the incomparable potentialities that nuclear 
materials possess for benefiting themselves and all mankind. 

4. The secondary school of the future must see to it that youth are ac- 
quainted with the social and economic problems in their world setting which 
are posed by the development of the bomb, At the same time, they must see 
to it that our people reconsider social and economic problems in the light of 
the potentials for improving life throughout the world through the contribu- 
tions that nuclear materials are likely to make. The secondary school must 
somehow contrive to liberate the thinking of our people from smugness with 
respect to world problems—a smugness which dates back to a day in which 
isolationism was a practical policy. The responsibility for this will center 
heavily in social studies instruction, which must undergo a new world orienta- 
tion. It is also a problem of concern to every other area of instruction in the 
secondary school of tomorrow. 


The secondary school must concern itself with the development in students of 
the knowledges and skills necessary for intelligent and discriminating use 
of mass media of communication. 

No sufficient consideration can be given to life in the modern age with- 
out taking into account the rapid developments in mass media of communica- 
tion. In the past the flow of ideas, limited as it was to face-to-face contacts 
and somewhat later to the printed page, was necessarily a slow and con- 
templative process. The advantage lay in the availability of time to cogitate 
and to collect one’s wits. We must not forget that profound intellectual 
development in human society did take place before the advent of modern 
streamlined newspapers, radio, television, and the motion picture. 

Today we live in a literal storm of ideas, With modern mass media 
focused upon us, it becomes next to impossible to insulate ourselves from the 
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day-to-day experiences of others, even of those in the most remote corners of 
the earth. Further, in a free society there may be brought to bear on us in 
the space of a few hours as many different interpretations of an experience 
as would have been called to our attention in as many years in a more calm 
and leisurely day. Or in a controlled society there may be marshalled such 
an array of arguments as to overwhelm the intellectual process and take the 
day by storm. 


In sheer volume alone the vicarious experiences of a child of ten today 
who is exposed to the ordinary routine of radio and television may exceed in 
a single year the vicarious experiences enjoyed by his grandfather in a lifetime. 
Thanks to modern mass communication media, we literally live in our 
neighbor’s backyard and he in ours and in the backyards of others all over 
the earth. 


The intelligent use of mass media brooks the possibility of a phenomenal 
assault upon the last bulwarks of ignorance and a spectacular advance in 
human intelligence. No one claims, however, that the actual advance in 
human social efficiency corresponds in any degree to the means at hand. The 
danger is that we may suffer intellectual indigestion because of the great 
confusion of ideas. Sheer volume of information alone not only is no 
guarantee of intelligence but it may actually work to increase superstition 
and indifference. 


We must also be concerned as never before with the control of the 
channels of communication. It is recognized that mass media may be used 
among the non-discriminating quite as effectively to buttress the power of a 
dictator or to spread the “big lie’ as to communicate truth or to mediate 
the differences between people. In our own country it is coming to be realized 
that the domination of the channels of mass media to the ends and purposes 
of advertisers threatens to corrupt the moral fibre of our people in that the 
light and frivolous and irresponsible are emphasized so much more than the 
serious and solid. 

It thus is becoming obvious that the intelligent use of mass media will 
require an increased understanding and insight on the part of our people 
generally into the purposes of communication and into the real and potential 
relationships of the newer mass media to the best achievement of these purposes 
in the framework of a free society. It is becoming painfully obvious that we 
must develop skills, habits, and tastes which we have not heretofore extensively 
developed, especially those required for critical viewing and listening and those 
required for transmitting ideas with greater fidelity through sight and sound. 
Most important of all, we must further develop our powers of discrimination 
and of critical resistance to mass appeal to the end that mass media may 
become tools for advancement rather than tools for the enslavement of human 
intelligence. At the moment when we are achieving quantity-wise the conquest 
of information and its transmission to others, we must concern ourselves 
doubly with the quality of thinking to be used in the interpretation of our 
newly rich experiences. It is because of the basic significance of these prob- 
lems of communication to our people and to our purpose of maintaining a 
free society that we urge upon the secondary school of the future a restudy 
and reshaping of its efforts to teach the communicative skills in the light of 
the needs imposed by mass media. As a very minimum we see the adequate 
secondary program of the future meeting the following needs: 
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1. The secondary school of the future must assume a greater responsibility 
for seeing that our people understand that the basic purpose of communication 
rests in the faithful and accurate transmission of information and in the 
genuine mediation of ideas between people or groups of people of different 
cultural backgrounds. We must see that people understand the relationship 
between a proper use of communication and the maintenance of a free and 
democratically oriented society. We must see that people are given insight 
into the means of communication as well as power to resist the corruption of 
communication for purposes of exploitation and propagandizing. We must take 
a greater responsibility for seeing that our people develop attitudes favorable to 
honest and efficient communication of information and ideas. 

The secondary school of the future must assume a greater responsibility 
for seeing that the problems of communication occasioned by the newer mass 
media of newspapers, radios, and television are understood by the American 
people. With the advent of mass media, problems of maintaining freedom of 
speech and the press, problems relating to the ownership and control of the 
channels of communication, problems of responsibility for gathering and dis- 
seminating information concerned with the security and safety of the people 
of the United States in a world sense, take on new importances about which 
the American people cannot afford illiteracy. The school must provide the 
opportunity for a full airing of these significant problems. The problems oc- 
casioned by mass media are far too important to the American people to be 
left to chance or incidental treatment. Present courses, especially those in 
English and social studies, should be restudied and revised and, if need be, 
special courses, units, or experiences should be developed to insure a full 
treatment of these problems. 

2. The secondary school of the future will itself take full advantage of 
mass media in the more efficient dissemination of information and in the 
motivation of pupils. It will provide itself with suitable equipment for this 
purpose and will make intelligent use in its instructional program of the 
motion picture, radio, and television. 

3. The secondary school of the future will give children first-hand ex- 
periences in the appropriate uses of mass media techniques, It will provide op- 
portunities for pupils to produce actual programs and transmit them over mass 
media. 

4. The secondary school of the future will seek opportunities to develop 
in pupils habits of discriminatory reading, listening, and viewing. This will 
necessarily entail the introduction into the classroom in all subject areas of 
many examples via mass media and will involve the endeavor to analyze 
these experiences to the end of developing critical evaluative powers and 
good tastes in reading, listening, and viewing habits. 

5. The teaching of language arts, both within and without English classes, 
must undergo some marked changes in the secondary school of the future. 
Basically, such teaching must become more concerned with the semantics of 
language and somewhat less concerned with grammar and with language as 
an art form. It must recognize the growing importance of listening and view- 
ing in communication and must modify accordingly its past preoccupation 
with reading as the pack horse for transmitting ideas, In like vein, it must 
give dramatization, role playing, and speaking due place alongside writing. It 
must recast the whole program of language arts in terms of a society whose 
crucial problems lie in terms of developing new understandings and new in- 
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sights into human relationships rather than in transmitting intact a culture 
from the past. Instruction in language arts must be more concerned with the 
developing of skills and habits which lead to personal adjustment and change 
and which lead to the maturing of wholesome group relationships. Among 
such skills and habits are skill in following the ideas in a discussion, skill in 
verbalizing the line of thinking and the emerging issues in a group discussion, 
skill in stating one’s ideas objectively, skill in distinguishing between reporting 
language and persuasive language and between fact and opinion, the habits of 
refusing to impose one’s own attitude on a group and of recognizing the 
worth of another’s ideas. Those who teach the language arts in the secondary 
school of the future must continually be reminded that the basic purpose of 
communication is to help people to think together and to plan and work to- 
gether with more understanding and with less social friction and dross. 

6. The secondary school of the future will enlist the cooperation of the 
community, especially of parents, in evaluating current movie, radio, and 
television programs and in influencing producers of such programs to im- 
prove their products. 


The secondary school must concern itself with the development in students of 
a better understanding of the economic and social forces which operate 
in the modern world. 


We are living in an era of great economic and social revolution. No 
nation in the world has pursued this revolution with greater energy or with 
more far-reaching benefit to its own and to other peoples than have we in 
the United States. American enterprise is the catalyst in world affairs today. 
Eddying out from favorable industrial centers in the United States, England, 
Germany, and Japan, modern industrial methods have already profoundly 
affected the lives of millions of people who were formerly doomed to live 
at a mere sustenance level and who are now able to find release from the 
long hours of back-breaking work and to enjoy many comforts never before 
so cheaply attainable. Most significant is the fact that this advance has only 
begun. There is every reason to believe that the broad application of scientific 
knowledge and of modern industrial principles of division of labor, standard- 
ization of parts and processes, and large-scale mass production hold the poten- 
tial of improving living standards of people everywhere beyond the fondest 
dreams of the generation which is passing. What is even more remarkable is 
that these changes may come within a generation or two. 

These economic changes of our day are everywhere recognized as good. 
Few desire to turn back the wheels of progress. But at the same time it is 
recognized that deep-going social problems have been attendant on these 
changes. Everywhere there is great concern for the resolution of these problems 
lest the advantages be entirely lost. 

In part, these problems are the result of the necessary upset of old 
social arrangements which were developed to fit the needs of a passing 
agricultural society. In this category would fall such problems as those of 
gaining and maintaining freedom to innovate and to enterprise. This involves 
not only the problem of destroying the old, highly cartelized, fuedal agricul- 
tural system, but also the problem of nurturing and protecting from monopoly 
the new, flexible, and highly competitive industrial system. In this category 
would also fall the problem of determining and institutionalizing the newly 
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developed roles to be played in industry by the technical and managerial 
groups, by savers and investors of capital, and by organized labor. 

In another sense the problems attendant on industrialization are the out- 
come of a completely new social orientation which becomes possible as man 
has had lifted from his back the economic shackles which, despite our human- 
itarian aspirations, doomed most to lives of hard, relatively unproductive work. 
The cold necessity to live at the bare level of sustenance blunted the will of 
most to live abundantly. The economic revolution of our times promises to 
change all this. It is recognized that the very fruition of this revolution depends 
upon the cultivation of the consumer. This is a new phenomenon in world 
economic affairs. Literally, we must produce lavishly to produce at all ef- 
ficiently. But with this has developed man’s aspiration to live richly. The 
urge to modernize reaches almost every home in the land. People everywhere, 
even in remote parts of the world as yet scarcely touched by modern industrial 
methods, are being caught up in the new aspiration to live abundantly. 
Poverty is no longer so easily taken for granted. The masses everywhere seem 
restless to taste the leisure once truly possible only for the few and now 
potentially possible for the many, In this light a myriad of new problems in- 
volving social and economic policy has come to confront us. In this category 
fall problems of fiscal policy and taxation, problems of regulation and control 
of industry, problems pertaining to the accumulation and management of 
savings, problems of education and social security, problems of international 
trade and world diplomatic policy. 

The solutions to such problems are infinitely complex. The illiterate and 
the untutored continually oversimplify these problems and, while ignoring 
the facts, resort to economic principles not tenable in a modern industrial 
world. The result is dangerous social lag. Further, these problems not only 
involve the mechanics of social regulation but they also involve differences in 
values as between different cultural systems and clashing economic and 
political ideologies. As a people, and particularly as citizens of a country 
toward whom many in the world look for leadership, we are faced with the 
alternative of either resolving these problems intelligently or squandering the 
advantages of modern productive methods and know-how in incessant social 
struggle and warfare. It is for these reasons that we now strongly urge that 
schools revitalize and renew their efforts to produce a higher level of econ- 
omic and social intelligence, As a very minimum, we see the adequate second- 
ary program of the future meeting the following needs: 

1. The secondary school of the future must assume a greater responsibility 
for seeing that our people understand the historic causes and the nature of 
the economic and social changes of our times. Present programs of study in 
the secondary school must be revised to insure the accomplishment of this 
purpose for all children. 

2. The secondary school of the future must assume a greater responsibility 
for seeing that all people understand the organizational principles (division of 
labor, standardization of parts and processes, large scale mass production, 
etc.) which underlie the modern industrial system. 

3. The schools must accept a greater responsibility for seeing that all 
of our people comprehend the nature of the social and economic problems 
which have come in the wake of the economic revolution and that people 
have a fair opportunity to understand the issues and to appraise objectively 
the evidences on all sides of these issues. 
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4. The school must accept a greater responsibility for seeing that the 
point of view of all groups in the new economic order is understood and 
fairly represented and that narrow class biases are not lent support directly or 
indirectly in the school program. The school must become a place which is 
hospitable to the children of all economic groups. 

5. The school must accept greater responsibility for broadening the 
first-hand experiences of children with industrial methods and problems 
through directed visits to industry and through supervised work experience. 

6. The school must emphasize the potential of modern industry for better 
living and must help children to find the sphere of their own responsibility in 
the world of work. Greater emphasis must fall on the cooperative nature of 
modern economic and social living. 

7. The schools must emphasize the world-wide implications of the eco- 
nomic and social changes that we are undergoing. It must avoid placing 
narrow and unrealistic national interpretations on our economic life. 

8. The school must accept greater responsibility for studying the emerg- 
ing roles of management, labor, the consumer, and the government in 
economic development. This experience should include some first-hand con- 
tacts with organizations which represent labor, management, and consumer 
points of view and with some of the representative leaders of these groups. 

9. Present programs of study in the secondary school should be restudied 
and revised to insure the accomplishment of these basic economic and social 
understandings for all children. In most schools today instruction in this area 
falls largely in the elective program. Pupils who elect Latin or a third year of 
mathematics or science or pupils who major in business may be prevented from 
experiencing important segments of instruction in the area of economic or 
social developments. Present courses in the social studies fragmentize instruction 
in social and economic development in such a way as to make the whole 
treatment a hit-and-miss proposition for any particular student. The gravity 
of the problems in this area make such a hit-and-miss program entirely 
indefensible. The consideration of problems of social and economic develop- 
ments do not need to follow the same pattern in all schools, but no single 
school is living up to its responsibility in an age of great social and economic 
change when that school does not study its own program to the end of 
providing all students with suitable instruction in this crucial area. 


The secondary school must do a much better job than it is now doing in 
providing a free and appropriate educational program for youth. 

The idea that free public schools will be provided the youth of the nation 
is clear as one reviews the development of the public school system and the 
intent of our laws governing the educational plan for grades one through 
twelve. Obviously, if the school is expected to serve all youth it should do so 


by providing an education appropriate for all. That it is not doing so is clear 
in many ways. 


In the first place, we are not providing an appropriate educational pro- 
gram for youth when, as numerous studies show, only about half of the boys 
and girls who enter the ninth grade survive to graduate four years later. What 
has happened to them to cause so many to leave the school? While illness, 
distance from school, early marriage, and the need for supplementing parental 
income account for some drop-outs, these are but minor causes and together 
they account for only a small percentage of all drop-outs, 
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Studies of hidden costs in the secondary school provide a partial answer 
to the major causes of drop-outs. Several local and some regional studies" have 
been made which reveal that the typical school is likely to charge pupils for a 
wide variety of instructional materials and for participating in school activi- 
ties without realizing the cumulative cost of education. The average of these 
hidden costs may amount to a considerable sum for each pupil in any given 
grade, and the amounts increase in the upper grades of the secondary school. 
The fact is that so-called free public education is too expensive for many in 
the lower income groups. This seems to explain, at least in part, the high 
correlation found in study after study between retention in the secondary 
school and the economic status of parents. 

There are other major causes that account for the drop-outs, significant 
among them being lack of interest, repeated failure, and dislike of school. To 
the large proportion of drop-outs, the educational program of the secondary 
school does not make sense. It seriously neglects some of the basic human 
needs; for example, the need for success, for security, and for belongingness. 
It can be concluded, therefore, that the curriculum of the secondary school 
was never designed for a large fraction of the boys and girls now in school. 
This is understandable, for our curriculum and our methods of teaching have 
been designed primarily to meet the needs of better than average pupils who 
were preparing for college and ultimately for professional careers. But in 
recent decades the tremendous influx of boys and girls into the secondary 
school has brought us face to face with the urgent necessity for meeting the 
educational needs of all the children of all the people. The traditional cur- 
riculum was never designed to provide equal or appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities for all youth. As long as it is retained in content and methods, both 
the taxpayer’s money and our human resources will be wasted. 

The drop-outs, and this means approximately every other pupil, create a 
serious educational problem. Indeed, the problem is a national one, for the 
piling up of large numbers of youth in the adult taxpaying and voting group 
who are basically dissatisfied with their educational experiences and who are 
less informed than they should be is a potent threat to the continued support 
of free democratic institutions, including the secondary school itself as the 
main bulwark of democracy. 

The secondary school of tomorrow faces a real challenge in providing a 
free and appropriate educational program for all youth, There are no simple 
specifications for getting this job done, but the following general recom- 
mendations are made: 

1, The secondary school of the future must recognize its dual responsibil- 
ity of providing a good educational program for (1) those of above-average 
ability who will go to college and (2) those, regardless of ability, who will 
eventually work on farms, on assembly lines, in clerical positions, in small 
businesses, in sales positions, or in any of a hundred other kinds of respectable 
and essential work. The secondary school must do both of these jobs and do 
them well. 

2. To implement the preceding recommendations, there is need for: (1) 
determining a common body of knowledge and experiences that all youth 


*See, for example, Hand, Harold C., Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies 
of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program, Bulletin no. 2 (Circular series A, no. 51), Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill., May, 1949, pp. 28-64, 
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need now and in the future that will serve them in coping with the 
basic problems that all, or practically all, will face in the major areas of 
living—as citizens, as homemakers, as workers, and as people who must spend 
wisely more and more leisure time; (2) strengthening college preparatory 
courses and placing these for the most part in the upper two grades of the 
high school; (3) securing facts relative to the holding power and hidden 
costs of each local secondary school and using these facts to make necessary 
adjustments; (4) making continuous studies of the needs, interests, and 
abilities of each individual pupil so that counseling and guidance programs 
can operate more effectively; (5) developing joint school-work experience pro- 
grams for those who need this type of educational program; (6) continually 
re-examining and evaluating the curriculum of the secondary school and 
making modifications in it in accordance with findings of basic studies of the 
needs of youth; and (7) providing courses of study flexible enough to meet 
the individual needs of students. 


Concluding Statement 


This summary of the workshop is intended to indicate only a few of the 
significant directions which should be taken by the secondary school of the 
future. An improved secondary school of tomorrow depends ultimately on 
each local faculty working together with all the resources it can marshall to 
provide a realistic educational program that will meet the needs of youth 
in an emerging society. The job is a continuous one, requiring courage, Cevo- 
tion to the task, much information, a sense of direction, and high intelligence. 
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Appendix B 


AGENDA OF THE WORKSHOP ON THE FUTURE 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


FIRST WEEK, JUNE 19-23 
THEME: FACING SOME REALTIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Monday, June 19 


10:00 a.m. General Session 
“Welcome.” 


Wendell W. Wright, Dean, School of 
Education, Indiana University 
10:15 a.m. “A State Superintendent of Public Instruction Looks 
at the Secondary School.” Deane Walker, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, State of Indiana 
11:15 a.m. Planning for the afternoon session 
1:00 p.m. Registration and enrollment 
2:30 p.m. Getting acquainted 
3:00 p.m. General Session 
Purpose of the Workshop 
Organization of service committees 
Organization of discussion groups 
Meeting of service committees 


Tuesday, June 20 
9:00 a.m. General Session 


“To What Extent Do We Face a Crisis in Secondary 
Education?” Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University 


10:15 a.m. Discussion groups 
10:30 a.m. Mid-morning break 
10:45 a.m. Discussion groups 
2:00 p.m. General Session 


Preliminary reports of discussion groups 
Evaluator: Gordon Hullfish 


3:00 p.m. Mid-afternoon break 
3:15 p.m. Revision and completion of reports by discussion groups 
4:00 p.m. General Session 


Reports ef discussion groups and action on proposals 


Wednesday, June 21 
9:00 a.m. General Session 


“An Elementary Educator Takes a Look at the 
Secondary School.” Wendell W. Wright, Dean, School 
of Education, Indiana University 


10:15 a.m. Discussion groups 
11:00 a.m. Mid-morning break 
11:15 a.m. General Session 
Reports of discussion groups 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Reports of discussion groups and action on proposals 
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2:30 p.m. General Session 


“Implications for the Secondary School of Mass Media 
of Communication”—Panel 
Chairman: H, J. Skornia, Department of Radio, 
Indiana University 
L. C. Larson, Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University 


George C. Johnson, Educational Di- 
rector, Department of Radio, In- 
diana University 


J. E. Stempel, Head, Department of 
Journalism, Indiana University 


Robert H. Lee, Program Director, 
Department of Radio, Indiana 
University 


4:00 p.m. Discussion groups 


Thursday, June 22 


9:00 a.m. Meeting of service committees 
9:30 a.m. General Session 
Reports of discussion groups 
Evaluators: L. C, Larson 
George C. Johnson 
10:30 a.m. Mid-morning break 
10:45 a.m. Discussion groups 
11:00 a.m. General Session 
Reports of discussion groups and action on proposals 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
“Some Facts and Fallacies About Atomic Energy.” 
Nathan H. Woodruff, Assistant Chief, Isotopes Divi- 
sion, United States Atomic Energy Commission 


3:15 p.m. Mid-afternoon break 

3:30 p.m. General Session 
Reports of service committees 
Interest group meetings 
Meeting of recorders 


Friday, June 23 
9:00 a.m. General Session 


“Implications of an Atomic Age for the Secondary 
Schools.” Nathan H. Woodruff 


10:15 arm. Mid-morning break 
10:30 a.m. Discussion groups 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Preliminary reports of discussion groups and _ identifi- 


cation of unresolved problems 
Resource leader and evaluator: Nathan H. Wood- 


ruff 


3:00 p.m. Mid-afternoon break 
3:15 p.m. Discussion groups 
4:00 p.m. General Session 
Reports of discussion groups and action on proposals 
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SECOND WEEK, JUNE 26-30 


THEME: EDUCATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Monday, June 26 
9:00 a.m. 


9:15 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 


3:15 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, June 27 


9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


3:15 p.m. 


General Session 
Announcements 
Clarification of agenda for the week 
“What Should the Secondary School Be Doing to 
Meet the Needs of Youth in a Changing World?” 
Harold Hand, Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois 

Mid-Morning break 

Discussion groups 

General Session 
Preliminary reports of work groups 

Evaluator: Harold Hand 

“Some Findings in the Illinois Curriculum Studies.” 
Harold Hand 

Mid-afternoon break 

Discussion groups 


General Session 


Reports of discussion groups and action on proposals 
Joint meeting with the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards (Indiana University 
Auditorium ) 


Speaker: Ralph W. McDonald, Executive Secretary, 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association 


General Session 
“The Life Adjustment Program in the Secondary 
Schools.” Carl G, F, Franzén, Professor of Education, 
Indiana University 

Mid-afternoon break 

General Session 
“Implications of the Life Adjustment Program for the 
Secondary Schools.”—Symposium 

Chairman: I, O. Foster, Associate Professor of 
Education, Indiana University 

From the point of view of the high school princi- 

al: 

. Christian W. Jung, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity 

From the point of view of the curriculum maker: 
Arthur Hoppe, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Indiana University 

From the point of view of the guidance worker: 
H. Robert Kinker, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Indiana University 
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Wednesday, June 28 


9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 


General Session 
“Why Kids Quit School.” Harold H. Church, Director, 
Division of Research and Field Services, School of 
Education, Indiana University 

Discussion groups 

General Session 
Reports of discussion groups and action on proposals 

Mid-afternoon break 

General Session 
“What Does the Life Adjustment Program Mean for 
Business Education?” Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education and Office Train- 
ing, Indiana University 


Thursday, June 29 


9:00 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


10:45 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 


Friday, June 30 
9:00 a.m. 


10:15 
10:30 


a.m. 
a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


3:00 
3:15 
4:00 


p-m. 
p-m. 
p-m. 


General Session 
Reports of service committees 
Announcements 


“What is the Place of Sex Education in a Program of Life 
Adjustment ?”—Panel 
Chairman: Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean 

of Students, Division of Student 


Personnel, Indiana University 


Mrs. Rebecca Nelson Mitchell, As- 
sistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Indiana University 


Mrs. Margaret Mercille, Instructor 
and Critic Teacher, University 
School, Indiana University 
Mid-morning break 


Discussion groups 
Reports of discussion groups 
Mid-afternoon break 
Discussion groups 
Gencral Session 
Reports of discussion groups and action on proposals 


General Session 


“Promising Practices in the Life Adjustment Program 
in the Secondary Schools.” Walter H. Gaumnitz, 
Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools, U.S. 
Office of Education 


Mid-morning break 
Discussion groups 
“What Should We Be Doing to Implement the Life 
Adjustment Program in Our Own Schools?” 
Resource Leader: Walter H. Gaumnitz 
General Session 
Reports of discussion groups 
Evaluator: Walter H. Gaumnitz 
Mid-afternoon break 
Discussion groups 
General Session 
Reports of discussion groups and action on proposals 
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THIRD WEEK, JULY 5-7 


THEME: THE IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL OF 
RECENT SOCIAL-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Wednesday, July 5 


9:00 a.m. 


a.m. 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 


Thursday, July 6 


9:00 a.m. 


9:15 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


2:15 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 


Friday, July 7 
9:00 a.m. 


10:15 a.m, 
10:30 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 


p.m, 


p.m. 
p-m. 
p.m. 


General Session 
Clarification of agenda 
“The Real Nature of Our Economic Revolution.” 


Proctor Maynard, Professor of Economics, Ball State 
Teachers College 


Mid-morning break 
Discussion groups 
General Session 
Reports of discussion groups 
Evaluator: Proctor Maynard 
General Session 
“Facing Crises in Labor-Management: A Problem in 


Human Relations.” Phillips Bradley, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Illinois 


Mid-afternoon break 
Discussion groups 
General Session 


Preliminary reports of discussion groups 
Evaluator: Phillips Bradley 


General Session 
Announcements 
“Some Basic Concepts the Secondary School Should 
Teach About Labor.” Brendan Sexton, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Education Department, United Automobile Work- 
ers, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Mid-morning break 
Discussion groups 
General Session 
Announcements 
Preliminary reports of discussion groups 
Evaluators: Brendan Sexton 
Phillips Bradley 
Mid-afternoon break 
Meetings of service committees 


General Session 


“Some Basic Concepts the Secondary Schools Should 
Teach About Management.” E Reed, Manager, 
Education and Training Department, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago 


Mid-morning break 
Discussion groups 
General Session 


Preliminary reports of discussion groups 
E. H. Reed 
Phillips Bradley 


Evaluators: 


9:15 
10:15 
10:30 
11:30 
2:00 
3:00 . 
3:15 
4:00 
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2:00 p.m. General Session 
Announcements 
2:15 p.m. Discussion groups—completion of reports 
3:15 p.m. Mid-afternoon break 
3:30 p.m. General Session 
Final reports on “Implications for the Secondary 


Schools of Social-Economic Developments,” and action 
on proposals 


FOURTH WEEK, JULY 10-14 


THEME: SOME CRITICAL ISSUES FACING THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Monday, July 10 


9:00 a.m. General Session 
Clarification of agenda for the week 
Announcements 
9:15 a.m, “What Should the Schools Do About Inter-Group 
Relations?” H. A. Jeep, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ball State Teachers College 
Interrogator: Ernest C. Horn, Teacher of Social 
Studies, James Whitcomb Riley 
School, South Bend 
10:15 a.m. “Mid-morning break 
10:30 a.m. Discussion groups 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Reports of discussion groups 
Evaluators: H. A. Jeep 
Ernest Horn 
3:00 p.m. Mid-afternoon break 
3:15 p.m. Revision and completion of group reports 
4:00 p.m. General Session 
Final reports of discussion groups and action on 
proposals 
Tuesday, July 11 
9:00 a.m. General Session 
“What Should the Secondary Schools Do to Meet the 
Problem of Education in an Air Age?” John H. 
Furbay, Director, Air World Education, Trans-World 
Airlines 
Interrogator: Robert W. Richey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity 
10:15 a.m. Mid-morning break 
10:30 a.m. Discussion groups 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Announcements 
2:15 p.m. Discussion groups 


Wednesday, July 12 


9:00 a.m. General Session 
“What Should the Secondary School Do About the 
Problem of International Relations?” James Eldridge, 
American Association for the United Nations, Chicago 
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10:15 a.m. Mid-morning break 
10:30 a.m. Discussion groups 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
2:15 p.m. Discussion groups 


Thursday, July 13 


9:00 a.m. General Session 
Announcements 
9:15 a.m. Discussion groups 
Development of final reports 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
2:15 p.m. Discussion groups 
Development of final reports 


Friday, July 14 
9:00 a.m. General Session 


Announcements 
9:15 a.m. Discussion groups 

Development of final reports 
2:00 p.m. General Session 

Announcements 

Action on final reports 


Appendix C 


ALPHABETIZED LIST OF GUEST SPEAKERS IN THE WORKSHOP 
ON THE FUTURE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Bradley, Phillips, Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois 

Church, Harold H., Director, Division of Research and Field Services, School 
of Education, Indiana University 

Eldridge, James, American Association for the United Nations 

Eyster, Elvin S., Chairman of Department of Business Education and Office 
Training, Indiana University 

Foster, I. O., Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University 

Franzén, Carl G. F., Professor of Education, Indiana University 

Furbay, John H., Director, Air World Education, Trans-World Airlines 

Gaumnitz, Walter H., Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools, U.S. 
Office of Education 

Hand, Harold, Professor of Education, University of Illinois 

Hoppe, Arthur, Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana University 

Horn, Ernest C., James Whitcomb Riley School, South Bend 

Hullfish, Gordon, Professor of Education, Ohio State University 

Jeep, H. A., Associate Professor of Education, Ball State Teachers College 

Johnson, George C., Educational Director, Department of Radio, Indiana 
University 

Jung, Christian W., Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana University 

Kinker, Robert, Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University 

Larson, L. C., Director of Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University 

Lee, Robert H., Program Director, Department of Radio, Indiana University 

Maynard, Proctor, Professor of Economics, Ball State Teachers College 

McDonald, Ralph W., Executive Secretary, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the National Education Associa- 
tion 

Mercille, (Mrs.) Margaret, Instructor and Critic Teacher, University School, 
Indiana University 

Mitchell, (Mrs.) Rebecca Nelson, Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
Indiana University 

Reed, E. H., Manager, Education and Training Department, International 
Harvester Company 

Richey, Robert W., Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University 

Sexton, Brendan, Assistant Director, Education Department, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Shaffer, Robert H., Assistant Dean of Students, Division of Student Personnel, 
Indiana University 

Skornia, H. J., Chairman of the Department of Radio, Indiana University 

Stempel, J. E., Head of Department of Journalism, Indiana University 

Walker, Deane, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Indiana 

Woodruff, Nathan H., Atomic Energy Commission 

Wright, Wendell W., Dean of the School of Education, Indiana University 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was 
first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. 
Research studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences 
held, and bibliographies of educational materials have been the principal 
fields touched upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins 
may be obtained from the School of Education upon request. The 
studies included in the present volume and in the two volumes imme- 
diately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, 
these may be obtained for 75 cents each from the Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Suggestions With Regard to Some Persistent Elementary School 
Problems. Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1949. 35 50¢. 

Public School Kindergartens in Teltons. By Phyllis Plichta. Vol. 
XXV, No. 2, 1949. 38 p. 

Scores on the Interpretation of Data Test: Their Relationship to 
Measures of Achievement, Personality, and Interest. By Nicholas A. 
Fattu and William H. Fox. Vol. XXV, No. 3, 1949. 55 p. 

Music in the Elementary Schools in Indiana. By Thurber H. Madi- 
son, Dorothy G. Kelley, and William H. Fox. Vol. XXV, No. 4, 1949. 
64 p 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
condings, Vol. XXV, No. 5, 1949. 72 p. $1. 

A Study of a Secondary School Program in Light of Characteristics 
and Needs of Youth. By Wilson H. Ivins, William H. Fox, and David 
Segel. Vol. XXV, No. 6, 1949. 69 p. 

Problems in School Administration. By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1950. 65 p. 

Art in the Elementary Schools of Indiana. By Martha R. Carter 
and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1950. 83 p. 

Visual Environment for Schoolrooms (by Paul W. Seagers) with 
of the Indiana Illumination Conference. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 

. 64 p. 

Studies in Education: Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1949. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, 1950. 108 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 1950. 75 p. $1. 

An Examination of Enrollment and Budget Data for Indiana School 
Cities and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 1950. 35 p. 

Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. By Roscoe A. 
Boyer and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 1951. 39 p. 

Attitudes and Opinions of School Board Members in Indiana Cities 
and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1951. 42 p. 

Some Characteristics of the Secondary School of the Future in the 
Light of Modern Developments. By Howard T. Batchelder and Shirley 
H. Engle. Vol. XXVII, No. 3, 1951. 34 p. 
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